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The Twentieth Century: July 1959 








To Our Readers 


This month THE TWENTIETH CENTURY looks as though it is dieting. Those 
of you who live in the British Isles will realise that our thin-ness is due to the 
printing dispute which is holding up books and periodicalsall over the country. 
When the dispute first began we were in a quandary about what to do. There 
was something to be said for waiting until it was over — and then presenting 
you with a double number containing all the articles that we had set up. A 
review like ours is not — and should not be — too strictly topical, and one of our 
criteria for selecting articles is that they should have a durable value and be 
worth reading long after the month in which they appear is over. Hence if 
we published late it might not matter too much. 

But another preoccupation was our subscribers overseas, our friends in 
the United States and Canada, in Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, 
in India and Japan as well as in Europe. They might not know that there was 
a printing strike on and be mystified when their TWENTIETH CENTURY 
didn’t arrive. We thought therefore that it would be advisable to bring out an 
interim, or token, number, to make what the French call an acte de présence, 
so as to keep open the bridge with you all. This is it. 

We have tried in the very few pages allowed us to keep to the usual cross- 
section of subjects — in this case sociology as represented by Edward Shils, 
literary criticism as represented by Denis Donoghue, The Month by John 
Wain, and our Out and About feature. We apologise to numbers of distinguished 
contributors whose pieces have been held over until we can resume our 
normal format. 

It might be appropriate to add a few words about strikes addressed to 
those of our readers who do not live in parliamentary countries and regimes 
of toleration. The printing strike, or lock-out, must not be interpreted as 
another typical signal of the downfall of Western society. The tanks aren’t out 
and nobody has been hanged. We will be delighted when the managements 
and the Trades Unionists involved reach agreement once more, and naturally 
we hope that this will happen by next month. But meanwhile we have nothing 
but feelings of goodwill to all concerned and we will return to our normal 
printers, who have printed us for many years, with happy feelings. 

There is a natural kinship between those who wield the pen and those who 
print — in fact really writers and printers are like Siamese twins and can’t be 
separated. Where would we be if printers didn’t print us, and where would 
they be if writers stopped writing? 

Such hasty reflexions, like many others devoted to the good cause of liberty, 
equality and fraternity are liable to become as banal as mayors’ speeches 
unless they are cut very short, so we will not continue with them. Meanwhile 
we wish you all a happy summer with (if you live in the North West Atlantic 
area) reliable weather. And when you see us next we hope to be wearing our 
familiar and conventional clothes. 
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Ideology and Civility 


Edward Shils 


[This essay is part of a longer study entitled ‘Ideology and Civility: On the 
Politics of the Intellectual’ in which ‘ideological politics’ are defined by Professor 
Shils as follows : 

‘What are the articles of faith of ideological politics? First and 
above all, the assumption that politics should be conducted from the 
standpoint of a coherent, comprehensive set of beliefs which must 
override every other consideration. These beliefs attribute supreme 
significance to one group or class — the nation, the ethnic folk, the 
proletariat — and the leader and the party as the true representative 
of these residences of all virtue, and they correspondingly view as 
the seat and source of all evil a foreign power, an ethnic group like 
the Jews, or the bourgeois class. Ideological politics have not been 
merely the politics of a dualistic faith which confines itself to the 
political sphere. The centrality of this belief has required that it 
radiate into every sphere of life — that it replace religion, that it 
provide aesthetic criteria, that it rule over scientific research and 
philosophic thought, that it regulate sexual and family life. 

It has been the belief of those who practice politics ideologically 
that they alone have the truth about the right ordering of life — of 
life as a whole, and not just of political life. From this has followed 
a deep distrust of the traditional institutions — family, church, econo- 
mic organizations, and schools — and the institutional system through 
which politics have been conventionally carried on in modern society. 
Ideological politics have required, therefore, a distrust of politicians * 
and of the system of parties through which they work. 

1 The hostile attitude towards politicians, towards the ‘parliamentary talking 
shop,’ with its unprincipled compromise of interests, and the petty quality of per- 
sonnel of civil politics is a continuing theme of the ideologist. Hitler said that poli- 
ticians were ‘people whose only real principle was unprincipledness, coupled with an 
insolent and pushing officiousness and shamelessly developed mendacity’ (Mein 
Kampf, Miinchen, 1941 [583rd-587th ed.] p. 72). ‘Parliament itself is given up to 
talk for the special purpose of fooling the ‘common people” ’ (Lenin, State and 
Revolution, in Towards the Seizure of Power, Book II (Collected Works, Vol. XX1), 
New York, 1932, p. 186). At the other pole of intellectual sophistication, Mr Edmund 
Wilson, during his own ideological phase, once wrote, ‘Our society has . . . produced 
in its specialized professional politicians one of the most obnoxious groups which has 
ever disgraced human history — a group that seems unique in having managed to be 
corrupt, uncultivated, and incompetent all at once’ (New Republic, January 14, 1931, 
reprinted in The Shores of Light, London, 1952, p. 529). The anti-political literature 


of the ideological intellectual is vast: Hilaire Belloc and G. K. Chesterton, The 
Party System, London, 1911, is representative. 
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Insofar as ideological politics have been carried on by organizations 
calling themselves political parties, it has only been because that 
term has become conventional for organizations actively concerned 
with politics. It has not signified that their proponents were ready 
to participate constitutionally in the political system. Extra-constitu- 
tionality has been inherent in their conceptions and aspirations, even 
when their procedures have seemed to lie within the constitution - 
and by constitution, we mean not just written constitution, laws, and 
judicial decisions, but the moral presuppositions of these. Ideological 
politics have taken up a platform outside the ‘system’. In their agita- 
tion, ideological politicians have sought to withdraw the loyalty of 
the population from the ‘system’ and to destroy it, replacing it by a 
new order. This new order would have none of the evils which make 
up the existing system; the new order would be fully infused with the 
ideological belief which alone can provide salvation’.—Ed.] 


I 


new traditions which replace them by incorporating elements of their 

predecessors and assimilating them to new elements. The new traditions 
can grow only by attachment to older traditions which they expand and 
elaborate. 

It seems excessively sanguine, therefore, for us to congratulate ourselves 
on the end of the ideological age. We would be more realistic to speak of its 
subsidence, rather than of its end. Old traditions, such as millenarianism, 
deep in the marrow of our intellectual bones, traditions such as Romanticism, 
which are at the very heart of the modern age, are not likely to disappear so 
soon after the fury and the disillusionment of the first fifty years of this century. 

What we may legitimately hope for in the coming decades is a condition 
of quiescence of ideological politics and of the ideological disposition from 
which it springs. This quiescence can be sustained only if an effective alter- 
native is available. Civil politics are this alternative. 

Civil politics are based on civility, which is the virtue of the citizen, of 
the man who shares responsibly in his own self-government, either as a 
governor or as one of the governed. Civility is compatible with other attach- 
ments to class, to religion, to profession, but it regulates them out of respect 
for the common good. 

Civil politics do not stir the passions; they do not reveal man at the more 
easily apprehensible extremes of heroism and saintliness. They involve the 


"| new wavons seldom die. They recede very slowly, yielding before 


1 Civility has meant more than good manners, and it is an impoverishment of our 
vocabulary as well as a sign of the impoverishment of our thought on political 
matters that this word has been allowed to dwindle to the point where it has come 
to refer to good manners in face-to-face relationships. Two recent books by eminent 
British writers — Traditions of Civility, by Sir Ernest Barker, Cambridge, 1948; 
Good Behaviour; Being a Study of Certain Types of Civility, by Sir Harold Nicolson, 
London, 1955 — show no awareness of the older meaning of the term. 
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prudent exercise of authority, which tries to foresee the consequences of that 
exercise while appreciating the undeterminable limitations of human powers 
and the uncertainties of foresight. The civil politician must be aware of the 
vague line between the excercise of authority and the manipulation of human 
beings as objects outside his moral realm. He must shun that line and yet 
on occasion go over it, realizing the moral costs of such crossing over and the 
difficulties and the necessity of crossing back into the domain of legitimacy. 
He must maintain a sense of affinity with his society and share with his 
fellow citizens their membership in a single transpersonal entity, while 
bearing in mind their unresponsiveness to the ideal and their incapacity to 
sustain a continuous and intense relationship with the sacred. He must main- 
tain this sense of substantial affinity while being aware of their lesser willing- 
ness to be responsible for the common good and while keeping his own feeling 
of responsibility for it alive and taut. 

Thedifficulties of civil political conductare great in democracies. Their large 
size and the impossibility of direct contact between politicians and their 
constituents are strains on the sense of moral affinity which, lacking the 
support of personal relationships, must be self-sustaining. Civility was rare 
in aristocratic societies, partly because aristocratic virtue — the virtue of 
the warrior — and civil virtue — the virtue of the citizen — are so far apart in 
their inner constitutions and particularly because aristocratic systems by their 
nature restrict man’s development of the emphatic sense of affinity. Liberal 
democratic regimes place great burdens on the civil sense because they permit 
open conflict and acknowledge and thus encourage partisanship. The com- 
mon good is always hard to define, but it is rendered even harder when it 
must gratify and reconcile opposing interests and simultaneously attempt to 
guard values for which no strong partisan contends, but which, nonetheless, 
are essential to a good society. The politician must be partisan himself, while 
civility requires a partial transcendence of partisanship, as well as an em- 
pathic appreciation of the other parties within the circle of the civil political 
order. Partisanship must be carried on with the simultaneous perception of 
the civil and moral order which embraces both one’s opponents and one’s 
allies. 

Civil politics - which are by no means identical with democratic politics — 
are especially difficult in contemporary society. The complex tasks which 
governments undertake and which nearly every one thinks they should 
undertake, make so great the amount of material that a politician who devotes 
himself to the matter must master, and so many the obligations to which he 
must attend, that reflection is deprived of the quiet and leisure which it needs 
to mature. The complexity of the tasks renders easy understanding of them 
beyond the power of most of the citizenry and encourages a depreciatory 
attitude toward the capacities of the electorate, thus inhibiting the vitality 
of the sense of affinity between citizens and leaders that is essential to civil 
politics. The deep and increasing penetration of populism in all countries 
results in a greater pressure on the politician for the immediate satisfaction 
of class and sectional ends. The development of techniques of mass communi- 
cation and of chemical, surgical, and psychological modes of controlling 
human behaviour presents continuous temptations to the politician to res- 
pond to the incessant demands by manipulation. Not that he always by any 
means yields or that the techniques would be successful if applied, but the 
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mere existence of the putative possibilities creates an atmosphere which im- 
pedes the cultivation and practice of civility. 

Civil politics entail judging things on their own merits — hard enough in 
any case where the merits and demerits in any complex issue are so obscure 
and intertwined — and they also require respect for tradition. Civility requires 
respect for tradition because the sense of affinity on which it rests is not 
momentary only but reaches into the past and future. As to the past, civil 
politics appreciate the factual reality of past achievements as well as the 
human quality of those who, by virtue of having once been alive, command 
our respect for their names and the things they valued; as to the future, civil 
politics see the unity, in essence, of the present generation and those which 
are to follow, not just in a biological sense, but in the order of value as well. 
The population of a civil polity is in its fundamental being a continuous 
procession of those living in the present, preceded by those who have lived, 
shading off into the obscurity of time past, and to be followed by those who 
have still to live, shading off into the even more shadowy obscurity of time 
still unelapsed. 

The traditional consciousness is not, however, one which encourages the 
direct contemplation of the merits and demerits of things as they are. The 
utilitarian mind usually has little patience with the pastness of things and is 
even disposed to assume that the mere fact of having been appropriate to the 
past is a disqualification for relevance to the present and future. Yet both the 
need for continuity — i.e., the maintenance of affinity with the past — and the 
need to draw on the benefits of the intelligence and artfulness exercised in the 
past, render imperative an appreciation of tradition. 

Above all, civil politics require an understanding of the complexity of 
virtue, that no virtue stands alone, that every virtuous act costs something 
in terms of other virtuous acts, that virtues are intertwined with evils, and 
that no theoretical system of a hierarchy of virtues is ever realizable in prac- 
tice. It has been a major fault of ideological politics that they have made the 
mistake of thinking that a coherent, systematic doctrine could guide conduct 
unfailingly along a straight line which made no compromise with evil. 
Ideological politics believed that the more strictly one adhered to a virtue, 
the more intensely one was attached to it, and the more completely one 
fulfilled it, the better would be one’s actions. 

This was the basis of the idea of the political spectrum which ran from the 
pole of virtue — be it left or right — to the other pole, the extreme and complete 
negation of virtue. The realism and circumspection of civil politics cannot 
accommodate such a simplification. 

Practising politicians do indeed manage to avoid the excesses which are 
inevitable in such simplifications. As Professor Aron shows, French politicians 
in the rgth and 2oth centuries, in one of the countries of the most extreme 
ideological politics among intellectuals, have in practice usually not been 
dominated by this distinction between ‘left’ and ‘right’. Indeed, this has 


1 The avoidance of ideological politics is not synonymous with the practice of 
civil politics. Politics practiced in accordance with the prevailing constellation of 
interests is a third alternative, and it is one which is most commonly pursued by 
politicians. If the ‘interests’ are intractable, then the civil order can be as badly 
damaged as it would be by ideological politics. 
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been one of the reasons why French intellectuals have been so alienated from 
the political practice of their country. 

The practice of politics imposes some measure of civility, but it also stirs 
the temptation of demagogy and offers the easy solution of satisfying the 
most clamorous sectional interests. If intellectuals could settle down to a 
more reasonable political outlook, their concern for the more general and 
for what transcends the immediate advantages of particular ‘interests’ would 
infuse a most precious ingredient into political life. 


II 


Is it plausible to expect intellectuals to renounce their attachments to anti- 
political traditions in which they have lived for centuries ? Can it be expected 
that intellectuals will be drawn down from the heights of the ultimate ideal 
so that they could, while still remaining intellectuals, tolerate the burden 
imposed by the vicissitudes of maintaining themselves as politicians who have 
invested their future in the unpredictabilities of politics, and by the task of 
keeping a society going? Can intellectuals be brought to appreciate politics 
which are concerned to keep society on a steady course, as much concerned 
to keep it from becoming worse as to make it better ? Can they be expected to 
affirm a political practice which provides no final solution and which does 
not promise to bring society or the human race to a resting point of perfect 
fulfillment ? 

The civil politics which must replace ideological politics in the affections 
of the intellectuals have many competitive disadvantages. Their traditions 
are fewer and frailer. Cicero, who preached and tried to practice the virtues 
of civil politics, has been called an opportunist, and his assassination by the 
side with which he compromised has been regarded as evidence of his 
failure as a politician. Tacitus spoke on behalf of civility through his censure 
of its degradation in the Empire.’ Clarendon’s civil wisdom was put on paper 
in the rueful melancholy of exile and with the distrust of power which is the 
destiny of the disappointed and disregarded counsellor to princes. The fate 
of More and Raleigh and the disillusionment of the humanists who sought to 
guide the conduct of princes have left bitter memories of the tribulations of 
the intellectual in politics. On the other side, the image of politics reflected 
by those ‘advisors to princes’ whose names stand out in our minds, Machia- 
velli above all, Halifax, et al., have given an appearance of justice to the 
condemnation of politics which the intellectual, devoted to the ideal of his 
calling, has often expressed. 

The intellectual who seeks the path of civil politics has little to cheer and 
fortify him in his quest. He has many of his own prejudices to overcome — the 


1 So corrupted, indeed, debased was that age by sycophancy that not only the 
foremost citizens who were forced to save their grandeur by servility but every ex- 
consul, most of the ex-praetors and a host of inferior senators would rise in eager 
rivalry to propose shameful and preposterous motions. Tradition says that Tiberius 
as often as he left the Senate House used to exlaim in Greek, ‘How ready these men 
are to be slaves’ (Annals, Book III, Section 65). 
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whole complex of the traditions of ideological politics, and, in America, his 
traditional aversion for the politics of the pork-barrel and the patronage lists, 
and his image of the 42nd Ward Young Men’s Democratic Club, with its 
smokers and its belching boorishness, and of the harsh selfishness of the 
Union League Clubs.! He has no feeling of standing in a great intellectual 
tradition. There is no equivalent civil tradition to counterpose to the sub- 
terranean pervasiveness of the millenarian tradition, to provide an atmosphere 
in which he can breathe. He has the memory of Woodrow Wilson and 
Thomas Masaryk, Disraeli and Gladstone, and Guizot, to set alongside the 
far more numerous intellectuals approving of bomb-throwing and assassi- 
nation, themselves engaged in wire-pulling and plotting, impatient and 
contemptuous of the political profession. 

If civil politics depend on an acceptance of the limitations of human powers, 
their establishment in the second half of the present century will not be ren- 
dered easier by scientific developments. The advances in physiology, bio- 
chemistry, neurology, applied mathematics, cybernetics, and the foolish 
propaganda made by some of the enthusiasts of psychology and the social 
sciences, can hardly induce a feeling of modesty in man, nor can they be 
expected to promote that fellow-feeling necessary to civil politics. 

Nor, for that matter, can the specialization of education which accom- 
panies this scientific progress bring much support. Quite the opposite. It is 
not that the humanistic education of the past has provided much of a bulwark 
against the ideological outlook. Extreme specialization, however, adds a 
further strain to the weak sense of affinity. It is true that extreme speciali- 
zation which reduces the contact of the intellectual with the broad range of 
traditions of the intellectual life of the past also restricts this relationship with 
many of the ideological elements in the traditions of the intellectuals. In 
many fields, however, and particularly in those of increasing importance, it 
exposes him more fully to the scientistic tradition. Thus, while it increases 
his matter-of-factness, it also increases his pride, his contempt for the past, 
and his confidence in the boundless superiority of the future, and these are 
not so congenial to civility. 

If ideological politics thrive in conditions of danger, what are we to think 
of the chances of civil politics in an age in which peace is maintained by a 
conscious fear of cataclysmic destruction by nuclear weapons? These awful 
possibilities cannot avoid stirring up latent apocalyptic images and expec- 
tations. These real dangers make the sober, moderate, small-scale measures 
of civil politics appear excessively puny alongside the monstrous tasks which 
nuclear weapons impose on governments. 

It should not be thought that civil politics can be stifled only by ideological 
politics, or that millenarianism is the decisive determinant of radical aliena- 
tion. Radical transformations in society can be undertaken without millena- 
rian impulsion. Western and Oriental antiquity have known revolutions 
without ideologies. Every social order, even the most just, will have some 


1 This is by no means confined to capitalistic America or to bourgeois politicians. 
Ferdinand Lassalle once said, ‘I have a real horror of workers’ delegations where I 
always hear the same speeches and have to shake hard, hot and moist hands’ 
(David Footman, The Primrose Path, London, 1946, p. 183). The intellectuals’ 
attitude toward politicians, regardless of their class, is epitornized in: ‘I met Murder 
on the way. He had a mask like Castlereagh.’ 
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victims, and every population will contain antinomian personalities. These 
alone instigate tendencies towards a sort of proto-ideological politics, even 
when there are no ideological traditions living in the open or under the surface. 

Finally, civil politics are not the only alternative to ideological politics 
for the intellectuals. They have in some instances entered upon political 
careers like professional politicians, given up their intellectual concerns and 
attachments, and devoted themselves to the conventional round of vote- 
getting, interest representation, self-preservation, and self-advancement. 
They could yield to the customary temptations of the vain and egocentric, 
demagogy, flattery, and opportunism. They could, in short, conform to their 
own prevailing image of normal political life. 

This, however, is not likely. What is far more likely is withdrawal — angry 
withdrawal or sad and serene withdrawal. The traditions of withdrawal 
among the intellectuals are among the profoundest in our intellectual in- 
heritance. One can be anti-political without being ideological. This was the 
dominant trend among American intellectuals from the Jacksonian Revolu- 
tion until the Russian Revolution; and it is unfortunately, despite the charges 
of conformity, of ‘other-directedness’, and of being ‘organized men’, still the 
prevalent current among American intellectuals today. The valiant effort 
to embrace ‘our Country and our Culture’ is not a resounding success as 
far as civil politics are concerned.! The repudiation of ideological politics has 
not led to the espousal or practice of civil politics. The life of American 
society is affirmed, but its political life and the civil element in its political 
life are not. 

The situation in Great Britain is not very different. Great Britain has a 
better record in civil politics than any other country in the world, and its 
intellectuals have their proper share in that record. What is the situation 
today? The post-war idyll has ended in disenchantment. ‘Butskellism’ is in 
retreat. The ‘angry young men’ are on the rampage. Even the most amiable 
Mr Kingsley Amis, who says that he is, when he has to choose, a Labour Party 
man, cannot take politics seriously. His heart is not in it.? His, like those with 
whom his name is coupled, is distrustful of the ‘professional espouser of 
causes’. The humiliation of the Suez fiasco and the danger of the hydrogen 
bomb have seriously damaged the British intellectuals’ capacity for civil 
politics. Even a sober, responsible intellectual of long and honorable political 
experience, Mr Christopher Hollis, tells his fellow intellectuals that the 
main task before the British electorate is to discredit the two major political 
parties, even though he expects no serious ‘Liberal revival.’® Mr John 
Osborne, who has no such background of experience of political responsi- 
bility, is far harsher in his anti-politics. ‘I can’t go on laughing at the idiots 
who rule our lives... . They are no longer funny because they are not merely 
dangerous, they are murderers . . . they are stupid, insensitive, unimaginative 
beyond hope, uncreative, and murderous.”4 


1 Cf. Newton Arvin, et al., America and the Intellectual (Partisan Review Series 
No. 4), New York, 1953. 


2 Socialism and the Intellectuals, Fabian Tract 304, London, 1957. 


3 ‘What Shall we do Next Time?’ The Spectator (No. 6765), February 21, 1958, 
pp. 225-226). 


4 ‘They Call it Cricket,’ in Tom Maschler (ed.), Declaration, London, 1957, p. 67). 
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III 


Can the intellectuals re-educate themselves to a civil state of mind ? Can they 
keep the traditions of ideological politics queiscent while they modify 
their own outlook ? Can they take advantage of the present lull in ideological 
politics in the West and develop and fortify the incipient impulses of civility 
which the harsh experiences of the past half-century stirred into movement ? 

One condition of the success of this effort at self-‘civilization’ is that we 
should not think that we can or should completely extirpate the ideological 
heritage. There are valuable elements in that inheritance which are worthy 
of conservation in any political outlook which lays claim to our respect. The 
demand for moral equality, the distrust of authority and of the institutions 
which it conducts for its own continuance, the insistence on justice, and the 
call to a heroic existence, even the belief in the earthly paradise and the 
realm of freedom, all have some validity in them. To deny them will only 
lay civil politics open to the charge — not unjustified — of being philistine 
politics in the worst sense, without feeling or sympathy, unimaginative, 
timorously clinging to what already exists. The ideological element in our 
intellectual classes will not die out so easily and so soon that its successors 
will be able to escape unscathed while conducting politics which, while 
called civil, are merely concerned with the maintenance of order and keeping 
things as they are.} 

These impulses in the human heart will not be disregarded. The fact that 
they have been forced to an extreme and cast into the framework of unreali- 
zable hopes does not mean that they are in themselves immoral. The dis- 
credit into which their doctrinaire proponents have deservedly fallen should 
not be extended to them. Life would be poorer without them, and a political 
system which sought to proceed entirely without them or entirely against 
them would find the most sensitive spirits of its society once more drawn up 
in embittered and irreconcilable opposition. 

It has not been the substantive values sought by ideological politics which 
have done such damage. Rather it has been the rigidity, the exclusiveness, 
and the extremity with which particular values have been sought. There is 
nothing evil about loyalty to one’s community, national or ethnic or cul- 
tural, nor is there anything wicked in the appreciation of equality or the 
devotion to any particular ideal. What is so malign is the elevation of one 
value, such as equality or national or ethnic solidarity, to supremacy over 
all others, and the insistence on its exclusive dominion in every sphere of life. ? 


1 One of the dangers of the New Conservatism is that it fails to see that civil 
politics are as eager for improvement as they are ready to conserve what has come 
down from the past. Cf. Charles Parkin, The Moral Basis of Burke’s Philosophy, 
Cambridge, 1956, Ch. VI, pp. 109-130; ‘also Mr Kristol’s perspicacious essay in 
the Yale Review. 

* Few writers have made this criticism of ideological politics, while retaining a 
compassionate sympathy for their ideals, as well as Conrad. Natalie Haldin says 
at the end of Under Western Eyes. ‘I must own to you that I shall never give up looking 
forward to the day when all discord shall be silenced . . . and the weary men united 
at last . . . feel saddened by their victory, because so many ideas have perished for 
the triumph of one....’ 
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Civil politics therefore will have a better chance to obtain more enduring 
devotion among intellectuals if their proponents do not disavow all continuity 
whatsoever with the substantive values of ideological politics. Correspon- 
dingly, their chances for success will be enhanced if the prudence they extol 
is exercised in finding a just balance among the contending values rather than 
in merely seeking self-maintenance, which will degenerate into unprin- 
cipled opportunism. 

A complete disavowal of every line of affinity between civility and ideology 
will not only be false in fact but would turn civility into an ideology. Civility 
would become an ideology of pure politics concerned with no substantive 
values except the acquisition and retention of power and the maintenance of 
public order and with absolutely no other interest. Civility would take upon 
itself the onus of the very same moral separatism for which it criticizes 
ideological politics, if it denied its affinity with the substantive values which 
the ideological outlook holds and distorts. 


IV 


How can intellectuals retain those elements of Romanticism which prize 
spontaneity and genuineness of expression, and which aid the cultivation of 
individuality, while curbing their expansiveness? By excessive demands for 
individuality and the consequent exaggeration of the restrictions which in- 
stitutional life imposes on it, Romanticism will discredit any social order and 
turn the intellectuals against it and arouse the custodians of order against 
the intellectuals. The ‘imperialism’ which the late Baron Ernst Seilliére 
bemoaned in so many volumes can disrupt any social order, and above all 
a liberal order. A way must be found to retain many of the values of Roman- 
ticism while restricting their expansiveness. 

A renewal of the old idea, fundamental to modern liberalism, of a separa- 
tion of the spheres is needed. It can, of course, be realized only very incomplete- 
ly; economic life cannot be completely independent of government and 
politics and vice versa; religion and politics cannot be completely separated ; 
culture and politics cannot be completely separated. Nonetheless, while ack- 
nowledging and accepting their necessary collaboration and affinity, it is 
very important that the guardians, practical and intellectual, of each of the 
spheres should be aware of the desirability, in principle, of their separateness. 
This would be a bulwark against the romantic — and ideological — insistence 
on the universal application of a single set of standards. The separation of 
the different spheres of life would not please those ideological politicians 
and intellectuals who seek complete consistency. Without it, however, civility 
would be extinguished and our best intellectual traditions would be 
frustrated. 

It should be quite possible in practice to realize a far-reaching separation 
of the spheres while maintaining their overlaps and affinities. This is in fact 
done to a large extent in societies of the West, however imperfectly and un- 
principledly. The real difficulty is to bring about the intellectual’s acceptance 
of it as a reasonable policy. There is not such a completely unbridgeable 
antimony between individuality and institutions as Romanticism insists — 
although there must inevitably be some tension. The intellectual’s distrust 
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of the ongoing life in the spheres outside his own arises from the defects in 
his sense of affinity. 

The nature of the sense of affinity which binds the members of a society 
together is a mystery. It seems somehow connected with the empathic capa- 
cities of the individual — not just his empathy for persons whom he encounters 
in concrete form, in person, or through written or plastic symbols, but for 
classes of persons who must necessarily remain anonymous. Up to a certain 
point, it goes hand in hand with individuality, and societies which do not 
know individuality also live without a sense of civil affinity. It is shrivelled 
and shrunken by fear, and when it is restricted, it is in its turn conducive to 
fear of one’s fellow men. If somehow the intellectuals could be got over their 
almost primordial terror of and fascination by authority, which, they fear, 
crushes their individuality, the movement for civility would make a tremen- 
dous advance. 

Modern Western societies have witnessed a diminution in the moral 
distance separating the higher and the lower classes. This has in part been a 
result of the changes in the distribution of national income which have raised 
the lower strata and diminished the upper strata, so that standards of life 
are now very much nearer to each other than they have ever been before, 
however considerable the differences remain, and should, to some extent, 
still remain. But more significant, I think, is the change in the civil con- 
sciousness which has taken place in Western societies. This is in some measure 
a result of the inner development of the potentialities of the Protestant idea — 
the same complex of ideas and sentiments which has aggravated the millen- 
arian disposition. The notion that every man has a spark of divinity in him, 
that all men participate in a common substance - sacred in the last analysis 
but civil in its concrete and mediated forms — has grown out of the conjunction 
of the modern national state and Christian protestantism. From this con- 
junction grew the idea of the citizen, and from it our modern idea of the civil 
order as a stratum of being in which all the members of a state participate. 

The modest flowering of civility in the modern world is a new thing in 
history. Pericles’ Funeral Oration foreshadowed its programme. The great 
Roman forerunners were, however grandiose, no more than adumbrations of 
a human possibility, rather than indications of a well-functioning civility in 
ancient times. The growth of civility has been halting and very imperfect. 
Its growth has been attended by an exacerbation of ideology — and the two 
seem in the modern epoch to have some obscure and intricate interdepen- 
dence. Yet it does seem that with the spread of individuality — imperfect now 
and never perfectly realizable — in the wider reaches of the population, the 
sense of civil affinity has increased its scope and power among the lower 
strata, who previously existed as objects of authority and economic power 
vut did not dwell within the same moral and civil domain as their rulers. 
There is now in all strata, on the average, a higher civil sense than earlier 
phases of Western society have ever manifested — and this despite class con- 
flicts and ideological separatism and irreconcilability. Even ethnic barriers 
seem slowly to be yielding to the rising tide of civility. Is it too much to hope 
that the intellectuals, who have provided such illustrious antecedents in the 
true ‘civilization’ of politics, will themselves come more fully into this process, 
and thus, by one of the great continental drifts of history, bring the age of 
ideology to an end? 
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The Limitations of 
Robert Frost 


Denis Donoghue 


OBERT Frost discovered at an early age that he had an engaging 
R personatv: the discovery might easily have been disastrous. We have 

learnt from Narcissus that no one can afford to relish himself beyond 
a certain point. To exceed is to be corrupted: 


Thine emulous fond flowers are dead, too, 
And the daft sun-assaulter, he 

That frighted thee so oft, is fled or dead: 
Save only me 

(Nor is it sad to thee!) 

Save only me 

There is none left to mourn thee in the fields. 


The poem is allegedly about a butterfly ; but we know better. This poet is too 
pleasurably aware that he is an attractive youth, and that the flowers of 
language ask nothing better than to serve his beauty. The butterfly will 
collaborate, of course, just as Grantchester collaborated with Rupert Brooke. 
But this young poet knows too much, and it is the wrong kind of knowingness, 
the killing quarter-truth that he is worthy to adorn any landscape, fit to 
give it savour, just by being in it. So the world is his backdrop; he has but to 
pose in an engaging scene and his distinction will be revealed. It is all done 
with mirrors. Here is one image out of many: 


And if by noon I have too much of these, 

I have but to turn on my arm, and lo, 

The sun-burned hillside sets my face aglow, 
My breathing shakes the bluet like a breeze, 
I smell the earth, I smell the bruiséd plant, 

I look into the crater of the ant. 


We know little or nothing of Frost’s escape from the engrossing Self; how 
it was achieved ; what propelled that ‘movement of the psyche’ by which the 
Self was persuaded to yield up its privilege and to give — now — more lavishly 
than its anticipations of reward. But there it is; in North of Boston, in Mountain 
Interval, in New Hampshire, and in West Running Brook. Pervadingly, if not 
always; for the Self sometimes regrets its modesty and forces its way into the 
later poems in the guise of Sage; a wordly counterpart of the Sensitive Plant 
of A Boy’s Will. 


But there it is: a rich personality. Aristotle knew that he who possesses 
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such a personality and the knack of exhibiting it with some delicacy is more 
than half-way toward communicative success. The critic discussed it as Per- 
suasion by Ethos; by winning confidence in one’s character (Rhetoric 1.2. 
1356). In Frost’s case, or that of his persona in the poems, the speaker is rural, 
though not rustic; he knows Sorrow but is reticent about its deeds (My 
November Guest) ; he can hold his tongue; he understands the way things are 
and the queer configurations in which, darkly, they can appear (The Road 
Not Taken; Mending Wall); he knows the Code (Trespass) just as Faulkner’s 
pious hunters know theirs; he is aware that there are finalities besides the 
grave (The Oft-Repeated Dream). More, or trying again; he works on the 
assumption that he is defined by his acknowledgment of humane respon- 
sibility, by the duty of mediating between rival responsibilities and clinging 
at last — gently and sometimes inarticulately — to the greatest: 


The woods are lovely, dark and deep. 
But I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep. 





So he moves on. He knows that human relationships have their own rituals 
and that the good neighbour will allow for them, thereby celebrating them: 


Baptiste knew how to make a short job long 
For love of it, and yet not waste time either. 


He knows about decent limits, saying of John Smith: 


It became an explorer of the deep 
Not to explore too deep in others’ business. 


He is a man with a stake in the country, knowing its values: genial, though 
rarely jovial; soft-spoken. He does not look or sound like an enemy — any 
kind of enemy — scientist, technologist, politician, gombeen-man. His Style 
is Ingratiation. And at his happiest he can invite the landscape into his 
autobiography without asking it to do his job: 


As I went down the hill along the wall 

There was a gate I had leaned at for the view 
And had just turned from when I first saw you 
As you came up the hill. We met. But all 

We did that day was mingle great and small 
Footprints in summer dust as if we drew 

The figure of our being less than two 

But more than one as yet. Your parasol 
Pointed the decimal off with one deep thrust. 
And all the time we talked you seemed to see 
Something down there to smile at in the dust. 
(Oh, it was without prejudice to me!) 
Afterward I went past what you had passed 
Before we met and you what I had passed. 


It might have been a soft poem, self-indulgent, but Frost restrains the feeling 
as a force behind the words, or under the words: he holds it back or holds it 
under with the delicate geometrical conceit, making it earn its place, letting 
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it emerge from the rapt devotion to details other than itself. And we err if 
we think the feeling is neither out far nor in deep. 

We think we have this poet right when we have placed him between Clare and 
Wordsworth; and this is part of the truth. And if we place him —as J. J. Hogan 
suggests — beside George Herbert, we are not far astray either, though 
Herbert’s country parson has a severer role than the speaker in The Black 
Cottage. What Herbert and Frost share is comprehension, the poised recog- 
nition of the facts, the bowed head before the mysterious and the elemental. 
With this difference; that Herbert communicates through shared Christian 
values, through Belief, through Dogma. Frost cannot use any of these, so he 
must try elsewhere for their authority, for something to take the place of their 
momentum. It can hardly be severely of the mind, since Frost is not Yeats and, 
while respecting Mind — as in Sand Dunes — has never felt like sailing to 
Byzantium. Indeed, reading the Collected Poems one is struck by Frost’s 
frugality in the matter of ratiocination; how lightly he bears down on argu- 
ment, on theory, on severe speculation. We make the point by exaggerating: 
Frost’s ideal reader is a man of no party, uncommitted, endowed with just 
enough intellect to sharpen his ‘sense of the human condition’. This putative 
reader is a valuable person, because his sense of the human condition testifies 
to much that we — other readers — have forgotten, ignored, or abused. But 
he is by no means complete and he can hardly be our ideal, since our world 
— however we interpret it — needs something more strenuous in the way of 
Thought, Idea, and Commitment: our world can hardly be saved by such 
a man, though he could render it less brutal. Pointing to the limitations of 
this man we mark the limitations of his poet; the levels of discourse to which 


he does not attain; the intellectual slackness which often takes the camouflage 
of disengagement: 


I love to toy with the Platonic notion 
That wisdom need not be of Athens Attic, 
But well may be Laconic, even Boeotian. 
At least I will not have it systematic. 


But there it is. Frost communicates through a shared sense of the human 
condition; he counts on nothing more than humane axioms. Hence his trust 
in numinous anecdote, the story which begins as an incident and flowers 
into a fable. Of these: The Death of the Hired Man; An Old Man’s Winter Night ; 
The Ax-Helve ; Paul’s Wife; and the terrible Out, Out. These make common 
ground between Jew, Gentile, American, European, Tory, Communist, 
Warren the Hired Man, and Bernard Baruch; provided that each of these 


putative readers has retained his feeling for the human fact in the press of 
rival commitments: 


Some say the world will end in fire, 
Some say in ice. 

From what I’ve tasted of desire 

I hold with those who favor fire. 
But if it had to perish twice, 

I think I know enough of hate 

To say that for destruction ice 

Is also great 

And would suffice. 
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There is no problem of communication here. What is rendered is a response 
to common experience; a psychological event: we can all share it, enter into 
it, admiring in the syntax the speaker’s humble control over the facts, know- 
ing that the humility is nine-tenths of the control. And there must be many 
readers who wonder why all poems can’t communicate as richly and as 
limpidly as this one. The answer is that there are hundreds of poems which do 
— including The Complaint of a Forsaken Indian Woman; Huckleberry Finn ; Riders 
to the Sea — but they must stay clear of certain levels of existence which we need 
and value; without which we are maimed. This is the problem which disturbed 
Yeats perhaps more deeply than any other writer of our time, and he himself 
was often driven, like Frost, to undercut the contentious levels of existence — 
Mind, Ideology, Dogma. In such moments Yeats appealed either to the 
‘biological imperative’ or to our ‘sense of the heroic’, these being prior to 
any radical contentions. Frost communicates through other priorities; our 
nutritive, sexual, and procreative ‘drives’; our sense of isolation, of idio- 
syncrasy, of the behaviour of things. Thus he will present, as an anecdote of 
inner emptiness, a landscape at night with the snow obliterating the ‘quiddity’ 
of things: 
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And lonely as it is that loneliness 

Will be more lonely ere it will be less — 
A blanker whiteness of benighted snow 
With no expression, nothing to express. 


They cannot scare me with their empty spaces 
Between stars — on stars where no human race is. 
I have it in me so much nearer home 

To scare myself with my own desert places. 


Responding to this poem we warm to the speaker’s tact, a certain courtesy 
in leaving so much unspecified. This is not the way of Hopkins’s terrible 
sonnets, but it was well known to Castiglione, and to Yeats. Many of Frost’s 
personae depend on such tact for their persuasiveness: learned Elizabethans 
knew about it and sponsored it under the name ‘philophronesis’; it is a gentle 
virtue, this ‘tact of words’. He has it who can say: 


He fell at Gettysburg or Fredericksburg, 
I ought to know — it makes a difference which: 
Fredericksburg wasn’t Gettysburg, of course. — 


— or again: 


They meet him in the general store at night, 
Preoccupied with formidable mail, 

Rifling a printed letter as he talks. 

They seem afraid. He wouldn’t have it so: 
Though a great scholar, he’s a democrat, 

If not at heart, at least on principle. 


It goes with understatement and the preservation of intimacies. And it shows 
itself most graciously in the ‘middle’ range of expression. Hence Frost’s 
cultivation of the ‘mean’ or ‘tempered’ style, which affects ‘ease’ of statement. 
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Here is a case in point: 


5 Running away. 
» But the mountains I raise 
. Elude my embrace, 
. Flowing over my arms 
And into my face. 
f 
’ I may load and unload 
Again and again 
Till I fill the whole shed, 
And what have I then? 
Next to nothing for weight 
And since they grew duller 
From contact with earth, 
Next to nothing for color. 
Next to nothing for use. 
But a crop is a crop, 
And who’s to say where 
sy The harvest shall stop ? 
le 
t’s This poem is a liberal education in itself: like the crop it has its own justifi- 
nsf cation. There is nothing glib about its assertion, for glibness is alien to the 
tle | true Horatian ‘ease’ which has not hardened into the mould of formula. The 
decorum which it serves is that of polite discourse, the statement — neither 
‘low’ nor ‘grand’ — which knows its own range and is content. To propose 


‘low’ style 
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Spades take up leaves 
No better than spoons, 
And bags full of leaves 
Are light as balloons. 


I make a great noise 
Of rustling all day 
Like rabbit and deer 


Frost as a master of the ‘middle’ style is at once to praise him, to point to his 
special powers, and to mark his limitations. One of these: he lacks the range 
of Eliot, from the strident wilfulness of The Fire Sermon (a masterpiece of the 


Unreal City 
Under the brown fog of a winter noon 
Mr Eugenides, the Smyrna merchant 


Unshaven, with a pocketfull of currants 
C.i.f. London : documents at sight, 
Asked me in demotic French 

To luncheon at the Cannon Street Hotel 
Followed by a weekend at the Metropole - 


ent. 


pleased Longinus) 





to the choruses from The Rock, or Burnt Norton (a poem that would have 
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Words strain, 
Crack and sometimes break, under the burden, 
Under the tension, slip, slide, perish, 
Decay with imprecision, will not stay in place, 
Will not stay still. Shrieking voices 
Scolding, mocking, or merely chattering, 
Always assail them. The Word in the desert 
Is most attacked by voices of temptation, 
The crying shadow in the funeral dance, 
The loud lament of the disconsolate chimera. 


Nor does Frost command that Art of Elevation by which a major poet may 
sometimes — in a moment of grace — move into charged meditation. There is 


Yeats: 


Some moralist or mythological poet 

Compares the solitary soul to a swan; 

I am satisfied with that, 

Satisfied if a troubled mirror show it, 

Before that brief gleam of its life be gone, 

An image of its state; 

The wings half spread for flight, 

The breast thrust out in pride 

Whether to play, or to ride 

Those winds that clamour of approaching night. 


And there is Stevens: 


And light 
That fosters seraphim and is to them 
Coiffeur of haloes, fecund jeweller — 
Was the sun concoct for angels or for men? 
Sad men made angels of the sun, and of 


The moon they made their own attendant ghosts, 
Which led them back to angels, after death. 


Let this be clear that we are men of sun 

And men of day and never of pointed night, 
Men that repeat antiquest sounds of air 

In an accord of repetitions. Yet, 

If we repeat, it is because the wind 
Encircling us, speaks always with our speech. 


Frost rarely tries this. When he does, he becomes — more often than not — a 
‘politician’, sounding off. And when he ‘raises’ his style to vouch for patriotic 
fervour, he comes up with The Gift Outright: 


The land was ours before we were the land’s. 
She was our land more than a hundred years 
Before we were her people. She was ours 

In Massachusetts, in Virginia, 

But we were England’s, still colonials, 
Possessing what we still were unpossessed by, 
Possessed by what we now no more possessed. 
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Something we were withholding made us weak 
Until we found out that it was ourselves 

We were witholding from our land of living, 
And forthwith found salvation in surrender. 
Such as we were we gave ourselves outright 
(The deed of gift was many deeds of war) 

To the land vaguely realizing westward, 

But still unstoried, artless, unenhanced, 

Such as she was, such as she would become. 


This would do well enough as a slogan, but not as a poem. (We would hope 
that one of the functions of the literary imagination is to hold out against such 
simplicities; the poem being, in one of its crucial roles, subversive.) And 
for once, surely, Frost has thrown aside his most engaging mask and picked 
up one iwhch, however much it may do him honour, does him less than justice. 
The real Frost is like Antaeus, the giant whose strength depends on contact 
with his mother Earth: when Hercules holds him aloft, Antaeus is lost. The 
earth is the source of Frost’s strength too: when he abandons it he is ensnared 
by his own familiar enemies (the slogan ; the pamphlet; the demon of whimsy). 

Frost knows this, most of the time. He knows that his most dependable 
source of strength is the actual, the bare human fact, the rock bottom. Hence 
his piety toward everything elemental; we call it piety, he calls it love: 


I'd like to get away from earth awhile 

And then come back to it and begin over. 

May no fate willfully misunderstand me 

And half grant what I wish and snatch me away 
Not to return. Earth’s the right place for love: 
I don’t know where it’s likely to go better. 


When Frost commits himself, piously, lovingly, to the actual, his tone is 
beautifully poised; not with the poise of virtuosity — the trapeze artist, 
William Empson’s style-in-the-teeth-of-a-despair —, but the poise of humility 
and trust. And when this commitment to the actual fails, breaks down and 
falls away in fear or weariness or self-distrust, the poet becomes strident, 
complacent, self-righteous, oracular. Or he falls into self-pity: 


I have been one acquainted with the night. 
I have walked out in rain — and back in rain. 
I have outwalked the furthest city light. 


I have looked down the saddest city lane. 

I have passed by the watchman on his beat 
And dropped my eyes, unwilling to explain. 

I have stood still and stopped the sound of feet 
When far away an interrupted cry 

Came over houses from another street, 

But not to call me back or say good-bye; 

And further still at an unearthly height, 

One luminary clock against the sky 


Proclaimed the time was neither wrong nor right. 
I have been one acquainted with the night. 
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The formality of the phrasing is not the formality that ‘places’ the experience, 
the head-work that tests the heart’s protestations. Rather, it is a compulsive 
litany of self-love, and even the Cavalier tone of ‘acquainted’ is unable to 
hold back the poem from collapsing into the pond of Narcissus. The speaker, 
impiously, is forcing the actual to proclaim his own dark emotion: however 
gentle it may sound, this is rape, not love. 

* * * 


Robert Frost is an inveterate talker. This tells us something; that he probably 
sees the poem under the sign of Rhetoric rather than Poetic; as an act of 
affective discourse rather than an artifact. His primary motive is not to make 
structures of meaning but to provide instances of ‘saying the right thing’. 
What he wants is that the poem will speak to us, hold us interested, bewildered, 
amazed; and he probably sells short the notion of the poem as artifact. We 
know he takes pains with his verse to make it render — line by line — the 
‘dramatic tone of voice’, but he is not the poet one would cite to illustrate 
the notion of entelechy, the formal ‘perfection’ of the poem. Here we think of — 
from our own time — Eliot, Stevens, Ransom, perhaps Tate, certainly 
Empson. Of course it would be unwise to press the point, because in many of 
Frost’s poems — and those the best — there is no quarrel between Rhetoric 
and Poetic: the poem has both kinds of ‘perfection’; the movement of the 
fable is fit shape of the ‘thing’. Fire and Ice is a good example, and there are 
several more: Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening: Tree at my Window; 
The Road not Taken. But there are some poems which just break off when the 
anecdote has reached a crucial stage: Home Burial, for instance, in which 
melodramatic intensity is set up as a substitute for poesis. With other poets 
in mind we mark Frost’s chief weakness as dilution; he lacks concentration, 
he lacks economy; he needs space in which to roam, ruminating, and very 
often as he roams he goes soft. 

This is the danger-point; dangerous for the poet, and dangerous for the 
reader who would press the issue too far and rest in the quarter-truth that 
Frost is a backwoods philosopher. Frost is sometimes just that, nearer to 
Sandburg or the early Lindsay than to himself. But there are certain poems — 
and those among the best — which make us shudder and think that we may 
have been wrong about this man all along; that he is, in fact, first cousin to 
Hawthorne, or to Melville; deep in the tradition of malign romance which is 
the spine of the American novel. And this would account for those remarkable 
poems which sound like addenda to Billy Budd. Three especially ; A Servant to 
Servants ; The Fear; and Out, Out-. 

What is remarkable about the first of these poems is Frost’s ability to turn 
an anecdote of tiredness into a fable of radical dissociation, a dissociation felt 
by the speaker only locally, in literal terms, and by her resisted, again locally: 


It seems to me 
I can’t express my feelings any more 
Than I can raise my voice or want to lift 
My hand (oh, I can lift it when I have to). 


And the deadpan speech goes on until suddenly the servant says: 


I have my fancies: it runs in the family. 
My father’s brother wasn’t right .... 
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and this is the flowering — a black rose — of what was darkly implicit from the 
beginning. (Flannery O’Connor tries very hard for this kind of thing, and 
takes much longer). Reading this poem makes one wonder are there any facts 
from the sinister, black side of life which it doesn’t encompass; and then 
Hawthorne, Melville, and Faulkner come to mind again. It is one of the 
richest poems of our time: like a Wordsworth anecdote or — better still — 
Coleridge’s Dejection. 

The Fear is, of course, an early figuring of the drama which is to be played 
again in The Hill Wife: in the early poem the black presences which inhabit 
the world of man and wife are given spectral ‘body’, as in a surrealist film. 
If these presences turn out, in the later poem, to be a tramp who walks away 
leaving behind him the image of a dank smile, and a dark pine that keeps 
scraping at the bedroom window, we are not therefore mistaken; even when 
the husband becomes himself a black presence, in The Impulse and Home 
Burial. These presences are not mentioned in Out, Out, — but we have to assume 
their existence in order to make the poem endurable: they are there in the 
sweet scent of the sawdust, in the malignity of the buzz saw which, snarling, 
leaped out at the boy’s hand; in the death of the boy and perhaps also in the 
stern, blameless practicality with which the onlookers ‘since they/Were not 
the one dead’, turned to their affairs. 


A question arises from these poems and from Frost’s oeuvre: what are the 
possibilities for an aesthetic and a rhetoric based on nothing more than a 
shared sense of humane fact? Is this enough? Will it serve instead of those 
other ‘certainties’ which are now radically fluctuant ? 

Frost would seem to say ‘Yes’. Where Yeats relied on nervous improvisa- 
tions, and Eliot on religious assumptions half-buried in the language itself, 
Frost committed himself to the common ground he knew existed between 
himself and his putative reader. He knew that if he were to tell a pathetic 
story in a few common words whose weightings were part of our blood, we 
would respond feelingly. And that was something. Frost has spent a lifetime 
seeing how much he could say on those terms; he has explored this mode of 
communication more assiduously than any other modern poet. He is the 
poet most devoted to bare human gesture. 

The question we have posed is pretty close to Kenneth Burke’s concerns 
in Permanence and Change, where he considered communication in its broadest 
sense not merely as the passing-on of information but also as the sharing of 
sympathies and purposes. I. A. Richards would seem to have answered our 
question — joylessly — by saying that once our attitudes and impulses are 
driven back upon their biological justification, those which are strong enough 
to survive are too crude to satisfy a finely developed individual. Such a 
person, Richards warns us, cannot live by warmth, food, fighting, drink, and 
sex alone. But wait:-Frost has shown in his poems that even if we are driven 
to rock bottom, to the ‘biological imperative’, enough remains at least to 
ensure the continuity of generous, humane feeling; feeling not always selfless, 
but often so. And that again is something. As to Burke: what he envisaged, 
in the last ‘Act’ of Permanence and Change, was not the preservation of a former 
homogeneity — he had Eliot’s cultural programme before him — but the 
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establishment of a new one through the powers of fusion provided by a fresh 
unity of purpose. (Burke’s writing at this point is unusually optative and 
hortatory. He speaks of cooperation to replace competition; yearning for a 
world based primarily upon the devices of ingratiation and inducement. 
And perhaps he would go on to identify Style, Piety, and Decorum). 

It is a beautiful idea, almost a conceptual translation of The Tempest, and 
by its favoured words — congregational ; cooperative ; participant ; communi- 
cative; fusive; civic — it persuades towards its own end. These are fine, 
resonant words, and the ‘myth’ behind them glows with custom and goodwill; 
but — and here is our point — is the ‘myth’ any more comprehensive than 
Frost’s, the limitations of which we have already seen? When we place Frost 
and Burke together in this way we see at once how closely their ‘myths’ 
coincide: Frost’s world, the world in and behind and under the poems, is a 
rural version of Burke’s envisaged order, with its piety, its reverence, its 
cooperation, its images of evil as dissociation and competitive severance; its 
inducements and ingratiations. Both Frost and Burke — each in his own terms 
~ are picturing a world ordered not — essentially — by the rejection of earlier 
linkages (such as the theological perspective) but by building from the 
ground up; the ‘ground’ being man as symbol-using animal. 

Thinking further of the theological perspective: Frost pretends to evade it 
but in fact he rejects it out of hand. Nor would he mind smashing other 
peoples’ idols provided he could avoid being caught; because being caught 
would mean a fight on his hands which he could hardly hope to win simply 
by a matey grin, an off-hand shrug, or a wink which said, ‘Take it easy, 
friend, I’m just a simple country boy’. In Burke there is neither simple evasion 
nor simple rejection; instead, translation. We have often thought that what 
Burke offers in Permanence and Change — insofar as we understand his pro- 
gramme — is a way of ‘taking the harm out of’ the Christian religion as an 
imperative, by clinging to its secular simulacra; to patterns of behaviour 
‘purified’ of dogma. (In this respect the programme is the reverse of Eliot’s. 
Eliot — notably in his plays — uses the secular simulacra of Christiantiy to 
push his audiences to the end of the line, into Christian worship itself.) As a 
Christian the present writer should want the ‘harm’ left in, and he should 
feel that Burke’s programme — however beautiful, however beautifully 
grounded on the poetic metaphor — is feasible only if we all agree not to 
recall the difficult topics which he has translated out of existence. And few 
of us could make or keep that promise. What life would be like in a Burkean 
condition of ‘pure’ ingratiation I do not know. My own life seems to need a 
great deal of argumentative ‘impurity’ to make it feel substantial at all; and 
with that we are back again in the untranslated realm of specific belief and 
specific commitment. 

Perhaps, then, Frost’s poems provide at once the enactment of Burke’s 
programme, and its critique. Reading Frost gives no scope for the trickwork 
of polemic; the poems have a way of making the reader over in their own 
gentle image, and this is their persuasive power. But it leaves many of our 
stirrings unanswered. 
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Out and About 


A ‘Tempest? with music 

LTHOUGH at times obscured by the appearances of Madame Callas 
A: Covent Garden and of Liberace at High Court the Purcell-Handel 

Festival brought us many welcome rarities. Especially was this true of 
the English composer for his work has never occupied its rightful place in 
our musical life. There must have been more performances of his music in 
recent months than at any time in his life, or since. Much of Purcell’s finest 
work is to be found in his church music, festival odes, chamber music and in 
Dido and Aeneas. He also provided songs and incidental music to a number of 
plays, most notably to The Faery Queen, King Arthur, The Indian Queen and 
The Tempest. The last of these was produced at The Old Vic for a two weeks’ 
season in June. 

In Purcell’s time Shakespeare was not yet sufficiently remote a figure to 
inspire reverence and in adapting The Tempest Dryden and Davenant aban- 
doned the deeper meanings of the original and used it merely as a starting 
point. They did not even hesitate to omit Prospero’s ‘Our revels now are 
ended’ (though this was reinstated in the recent production — spoken none 
too sensitively by John Phillips). Some incidents of the plot remain but the 
tastes of late seventeenth century audiences were the chief consideration. The 
requirements were three-fold: a rather complex and amusing plot — the hum- 
our chiefly concerned with sex, dances, songs and spectacle. The last was 
particularly important as the recently developed mechanics of the Restora- 
tion theatre had to be employed. These were more elaborate than anything 
in Shakespeare’s or our own day and the stage directions were quite detailed. 
Thus at the beginning: ‘when the ship is sinking the whole house is darkened 
and a shower of fire falls on ’em’. Apart from considerations of this kind the 
adaptors were probably aware that little of the subtlety of Shakespeare’s 
characterisation could be conveyed by the limited musical techniques 
of the time. To produce a sufficiently involved plot, and to conform to 
another current convention, new characters were added who were paired 
with those in the original. Miranda has a sister, Dorinda, Caliban a twin 
sister, Sycorax, and Ferdinand’s opposite is cailed Hippolito. Also, the magi- 
cian’s powers are reduced and when Hippolito is fatally wounded in a duel 
with Ferdinand it is Ariel, not Prospero, who restores him to life. A little of 
the humour is provided by clowning but most of it derives from the young 
peoples’ mystified speculations about the opposite sex. 

Purcell added music as and when he could. Shakespeare had provided 
excellent lyrics for songs and the most is made of the opportunities they offer. 
Yet these lyrics, which come to us as faint echoes of the original Tempest, are 
oddly out of key with the remainder of the play. Much of the rest of the music 
is made up of dances and curtain tunes. These are interpolated into the spoken 
play without much continuity. For several reasons — particularly the lack 
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of contemporary manuscripts — it has been suggested that none of the music 
is Purcell’s. It is true his connection with the original production is hard to 
establish but the music itself is of such a uniformly high standard as to be the 
best counter to this assertion. Many of the melodies have unmistakably 
Purcellian turns of phrase and the craftsmanship and invention are sure and 
characteristic. Especially memorable is Ariel’s beautiful song Dry those eyes. 
Fortunately the Restoration audiences’ demand for spectacle meant that 
plays often had one or more masques with dancing as well as music. In 
The Tempest this gave Purcell two opportunities in which the action is halted 
and he has, as it were, the stage to himself. These are the Masque of Devils 
in the first half just before Ariel’s first two songs, and the Masque of Neptune 
with which Prospero entertains everyone at the end. The latter is the more 
extended and finer of the two. In it Neptune has three strongly contrasted 
arias and there is a chorus of nereids and tritons, a three-part aria for Aeolus, 
the lovely Halcyon days with oboe obbligato and the beautiful final duet and 
chorus. 

A lot of this is Purcell near his best and it is unfortunate most of the solo 
singing in both masques was so poor. Purcell’s long, ornamented lines are 
not displayed to best advantage by singers who so lack control as to seem 
always out of breath. The separate songs presented smaller difficulties but 
few of them were phrased very sensitively. The chorus and orchestra under 
John Lambert gave much better accounts of themselves although, perhaps 
because the numerous festival activities caused a shortage of performers, 
insufficient forces were employed. The scenery was good to look on without 
approaching the elaboration customary in Restoration times and capable 
use was made of backcloths for atmospheric effects. In the masques the 
choreography was unexceptionable and the dancing efficient. 

One is glad of the recent production of The Tempest not only for the 
opportunity it afforded of hearing some rarely-performed music but for the 
thoughts it stimulated about Purcell. It is often said he was an unlucky 
composer in being born during a transitional period in contrast to, for 
example, Mozart who found perfected vocal and instrumental forms ready to 
hand. Although this is true, Dido and Aeneas shows he was equipped and 
ready to compose fully-fledged operas. In it he demonstrates his power to 
translate dramatic situations into musical form and convey dramatic emotion 
by means of melody. His skill in setting English has rarely been equalled in 
any period and his melodies are suited to the kind of voice so many English 
singers seem to have. Yet Dido — commissioned by a dancing master for 
production at a girls’ school — was the only chance he had. His other stage 
productions, like The Tempest, are spoken plays interrupted for longer or 
shorter periods by music. They are a compromise between two forms of the 
kind genius can best do without, and however vain it may be one cannot 
but wish Purcell had been able to deal with those complex plots wholly in 
terms of melody and musical form. Had this been possible a tradition of 
English opera might have been established similar to that of Italy. The taste 
and opportunities of his time were against him but it is interesting to reflect 
that had theatrical conditions been otherwise in the Restoration period the 
subsequent history of English music might have been in many respects 
different. One is grateful to The Old Vic for drawing our attention to the 
possibility. PETER HARRISON 
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The Month 


John Wain 


rather long stay abroad—in my case, seven months in America. 

‘Getting back’ is a strange, rather mixed experience. The first sensa- 
tion is one of relief — not only the normal relief at being back in one’s own 
place, but a sense that pressure has been lifted and that a healthy variegation 
has been restored. America, over huge stretches, is so relentlessly the same; 
six-lane highways stretching to infinity, lined with advertisement hoardings 
and drive-ins, and every so often a little town consisting of a few streets inter- 
secting at right-angles; it seems like the same town endlessly recurring, with 
the same cars, the same people, and the same shops selling the same goods. 
And the big cities, when one gets to them, are simply clusters of the same 
small towns jammed together. This isn’t a universal generalization, of course, 
but it holds true over areas far greater than the British Isles. The pleasure 
of looking out of a train window and seeing the landscape continually chang- 
ing was something I had been starved for without knowing it. 

Of course it is no credit to us, the present-day inhabitants of England, that 
we have this variegation. Everything we could possibly do to overlay it with 
uniformity has been done. The things you see from the train — the man-made 
things, that is — show local individuality only if they are a hundred years old 
and upwards. The by-pass and garden-suburb world is the same everywhere, 
and so are the contents of the chain-stores. Life in Berkshire is as similar to 
life in Cumberland as we know how to make it. Still, it is our good fortune 
to be protected against our own dreary lack of imagination by two things; 
one is the physical geography of Britain, which is so arranged as to defeat the 
most determined effort to make every district look alike; the other is the 
simple fact that these islands are the site of a thousand-year-old civilization, 
many of whose physical traces are continually before one’s eyes. 

There are not many evidences that the present-day Englishman really 
cares for, or in any deep sense wants, this variegated pattern which his 
forefathers have handed down to him. The bulk of the population is made up 
of ardent worshippers of modernity, who would probably like nothing better 
than to live in Los Angeles — or even, if they couldn’t get so close to Mecca 
as that, somewhere like Cedar Rapids or Columbus. The Englishman visiting 
America generally uses the antiquity of his country as a vague boasting-point, 
but at home he seldom tries to see this antiquity with creative eyes, or to live 
with it in any significant relationship. Still, it is there, and the wonderful rich- 
ness picks up one’s spirits magically for the first few days, till it wears off. 

But wear off it does, quite suddenly, and one settles down to the realization 
that one has come home to a society as awkwardly poised, as deeply scarred 
with malaise, as America could ever be. Everything in America is so big and 


M: thoughts this month are of the kind one has on returning from a 
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so emphatic that the defects can never remain hidden; on first getting there, 


one is immediately struck by all the things that are wrong with American | 


life —- the bawling commercials, the elbowing and trampling ‘free enterprise’, 
the accusing presence of a permanently depressed class in the shape of the 
Negroes, the hideous petrol-reeking towns. What is right takes longer to 















make itself felt. I would distrust the intelligence of any European who was | 
immediately captivated by America on his first arrival — but, equally, I | 


would distrust one who did not sooner or later move round to liking and 
admiring many things in American life, and missing them when he came away. 
England is the other way round. The first impression is so gentle, the country- 
side so beautiful, the manners of the populace so amiable, that one would 


expect a reasonably sensitive visitor to feel pleased immediately. The cankers | 


are out of sight. The tourist doesn’t get down to a level at which the really 
hateful and disturbing things in English life are visible to him. 


* * * 


Consider, for instance, the question of English versus American vulgarity. 
American vulgarity, obviously, hits you in the eye as soon as you arrive. If 


the motor-cars and motels don’t do it, settle down to watch television for an | 
. ~ . . . ' 
evening. The fare consists mainly of films (Hollywood now makes most of its | 


living by selling films to TV), and each film is presented not by one sponsor 
but by half a dozen. If you are a manufacturer of ink or biscuits, you don’t 
buy enough programme time to allow a ninety-minute film to run; what you 
do is to buy ten minutes of it, on to which you tack your commercial. I made 
one or two efforts to watch films on the TV set which came with my flat, but 
never succeeded in sticking one out to the end. The cutting-up seems to be 
done by stop-watch, strictly in accordance with the money paid down; there 
is no regard for the shape of the film, so that one is always rising to a dramatic 
climax, or concentrating hard during a scene full of subtle effects, only to be 


thrown by the sudden intrusion of a commercial. (‘But you don’t understand, | 


Dorothy — I love you!’ ‘Edmund, Edmund, how was I to know? And nowit’s 
too late.’ ‘Have you been betrayed by a fickle deodorant? Recent figures show that seven 
out of every ten Americans,’ etc.) | was puzzled by Mr Mordecai Richler’s 
opinion (TWENTIETH CENTURY, March, p. 242) that the commercials are 
‘not particularly obnoxious. The breaks are usually timed in reasonably good 
taste’. That wasn’t my experience. To me, it was precisely the timing of the 
breaks that expressed so nakedly the fact that the stuff they were showing 
didn’t matter, couldn’t possibly matter, by comparison with the urgent duty 
of making the viewer gargle, spray his armpits, stimulate his digestive tract, 
fuel his car, decorate his house, feed his children and stock his garden with 
the things that were being sold. The advertisers had been forced into buying 
TV time because, if they didn’t, other firms would buy it and get ahead of 
them. So TV lived on the advertisers, and Hollywood lived on TV, and in 
the end it all came down to one endlessly ringing cash-register. 

That was part of the relief of getting home: some of the endless hectoring 
by ad. men was shut off. The wireless has real programmes instead of the 
one-record, one-commercial pattern into which American radio has been 
driven in order to survive. The magazines still give the appearance of thinking 


their own contributors more important than the buyers of advertising space. | 
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Compare Punch and The New Yorker; the American magazine is usually better 
than all but the very best issues of Punch — both funnier and more solidly 
interesting — and yet to read it is an uncomfortable experience because one 
has to trace a trickle of letterpress through a wilderness of ads. However 
brilliant the writing of the contributors, one can’t avoid a feeling that the 
advertising agencies have greater resources at their command, can afford to 
hire anybody, can make money and trouble no object, so that in the end the 
magazine is dwarfed, or at any rate challenged, by its advertisements. In 
Punch, there is still a fence standing; one has some advertisement pages, then 
the magazine, then some more advertisement pages. The revenue from adver- 
tising must have passed that from circulation years ago — yet the editors have, 
somehow, held out against letting the advertiser call the tune by dictating 
the lay-out of the magazine. They could not have done this if the climate of 
opinion had not been with them; there still is, in England, the ghost of an 
idea that the ad. man ought to be kept in his place. It is precarious, of course; 
every time I open a copy of Punch I expect to find that the frail dam has burst 
and let loose a flood of pictures and exhortation into the text; but, somehow, 
from week to week it holds out. 


That is a point for England; but then one thinks immediately of all the dreary 
little snobberies, the triviality, the emptiness, the susceptibility to stupid 
little vogues. How drab and provincial we have become! How enslaved to 
gimmicks! English inventiveness and energy, which used to be an example 
to the world — have they dried up altogether, or is it simply a bad period we 
are going through? The two great inventions of the English, their political 
systems and their literature, both seem at the moment rather dwindled and 
shabby. The Parliamentary two-party system has become, whether tempor- 
arily or for ever, a mere contest between public relations outfits, with pro- 
fessional ad. men in the back room. As for our literature — well, the poet is 
the flower that grows on the top of the literary stalk, and it is generally possible 
to determine the imaginative health of a nation by the state of its poetry. And 
what do we have ? Betjeman a best-seller (‘the Princess’s poet’), for one thing. 
Now obviously it will not do to scoff at Mr Betjeman. He is, in some things, 
an excellent poet. The fuss about him may be gg per cent silliness and fad, 
but there is a good hard core. The depressing thing about his being a best- 
seller is simply that it reveals how many English hearts vibrate in sympathy 
with his attitudes. Because — and this is going to sound unpleasantly puri- 
tanical — Betjeman’s attitudes are not constructive, not such as finally make 
for any kind of fullness of life. Decent and likeable man though he obviously 
is, I find it sinister that he should be chosen by the English reading public as 
their unofficial Laureate. His poetry seems to me to embody, all too often, 
the modern English vice of sweeping round the major issues and problems of 
life, rather than facing them squarely. So many of the poems concern them- 
selves with — in a sense, even celebrate — a failure to make anything positive 
out of the experience that life offers. For instance, Betjeman writes a great 
deal about sexual love, but in nearly every case he will be found to be either 
(a) joking defensively about it (middle-aged literary type with bald spot and 
paunch weaves fantasies about clear-skinned tennis-playing girl), (6) simply 
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shuddering away from its less docile elements (‘Oh whip the dogs away, 
my Lord, That make me ill with lust’) or (c) where a note of genuine tender- 
ness does make itself heard, throwing the whole thing back before puberty, 
when — presumably — it was safe to fall in love because there was no lust to 
make you feel ill. I repeat that I admire and like many things in Betjeman’s 
work; but poets who are popular are generally so because of the vices of their 
work, rather than the virtues, and it so happens that the weaknesses of 
Betjeman’s poetry fit exactly into the cosy evasiveness and stewed-China-tea 
snobberies of English life. 

Another thing that shows itself, when one turns over the poetic stones to 
see what scurries out, is our dreadful out-of-dateness. English artistic life is 
in serious danger of becoming not merely provincial but colonial. For example. 
A vogue for jazz-and-poetry recitals sweeps America. Like most American 
vogues, it is soon over, and was in any case a fairly obvious put-up job on the 
part of the Beatniks to try to present themselves as interesting and significant: 
since jazz is ‘the unique emotional language of the age’ (Philip Larkin), it’s 
obviously a help, if you have a thirst for publicity, to tour the country with 
jazz musicians whose presence will help you pull in an audience; further, 
there’s always the hope that the vaguer members of the audience will some- 
how come away with the impression that you are as interesting and inventive 
as the musicians — that you are, in fact, a kind of honorary jazzman. So the 
vogue sprang up, had its day, and withered. And coming home, what does 
one find ? A replica of the same thing, put on by much the same kind of poet, 
and taken so seriously that the Royal Court gives over its stage to one of these 
performances, and Encounter prints a learned article about it. The assump- 
tion governing the entire business seems to be that this is something new, worth 
giving a hearing because of its novelty. And this, I repeat, is not merely the 
familiar English insularity. There have been periods when English literature 
was insular, and suffered certain losses thereby; but it has never before been 
colonial. Victorian writers were too little aware of what went on in other 
languages, but at least their unawareness came from a splendid confidence 
in their own energy; they didn’t pick up discarded clothing and strut about 
in it, pretending to have set a fashion. 


* * * 


‘The English,’ wrote Tocqueville, ‘make game of the manners of the Ameri- 
cans; but it is singular that most of the writers who have drawn these ludicrous 
delineations belonged themselves to the middle classes in England, to whom 
the same delineations are exceedingly applicable; so that these pitiless censors 
furnish, for the most part, an example of the very thing they blame in the 
United States: they do not perceive that they are deriding themselves, to the 
great amusement of the aristocracy of their own country.’ This (leaving aside 
the bit about the aristocracy, who seem to be amused by such peculiar things) 
strikes me as very true, both then and now. Tocqueville found the American 
citizen not very different from the English of the new floating middle-class; 
and nowadays, when that middle class has virtually absorbed the whole popu- 
lation, all important differences have vanished. The social structures are too 
similar. In an age when questions of social rank are automatically settled by 
birth, there can be no snobbery, properly so called ; one man may be arrogant, 
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another obsequious, but that persistent striking of a jarringly wrong note is 
impossible. The Middle Ages were often cruel, but never vulgar. There were 
despots, but no snobs, for the snob can appear only when the cash-nexus has 
made it possible for a man to climb, or sink, into a social sphere whose ways 
are strange to him. Good manners are largely a question of tone, and in a 
society which offers people every inducement to adopt a tone with which they 
are not familiar, vulgarity breaks out everywhere. This kind of vulgarity, on 
the whole, is a blight from which America is largely free. There are social 
climbers and snobs in all communities, but the American snob is not as sweat- 
making as his English counterpart; he is generally concerned, in the most 
naive way, to let you know that he is in with the right people, has distinguished 
ancestors, travels to the best places, and so forth; but at least he is mainly 
trying to establish his importance by means of tangible, demonstrable things 
that he has collected round himself, and which haven’t, so to speak, seeped 
into his ego. The mere fact that he can talk with a regional accent and still be 
socially eligible is a great safeguard; it prevents him from adopting any 
mincing dialect of Top People. He isn’t, as Wyndham Lewis would have said 
‘branded on the tongue’. 


And then, finally, there is the point at which British and American vulgarity 
meet and merge into one flowing sewer. Without making detailed enquiries, 
it’s impossible to sort out the ancestry of most of the baser vulgarities in many 
walks of life. Show business, for example. Was it an Englishman or an Ameri- 
can who dreamed up the idea of a musical based on the Arthurian legend and 
called ‘Jenny Kissed Me’? — Jenny, of course, being Queen Guinevere. 
Englishman or American — who cares? At that level, people are very much 
alike. Whoever it was, he deserves to succeed in the entertainment business; 
he has the right knack of guying something serious and important, of turn- 
ing a sunset into a neon display. Let me close with two minutes’ silent homage 
to this faceless figure of power. In the immortal words of S. J. Perelman, 
‘Before Nature made him, she broke the mould.’ 








Book Review 


THE BLACK AND TANS. By Richard Bennett. (Edward Hulton. 21s). 
COMMANDANT OF AUSCHWITZ. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF RUDOLPH HOESS. 
With an Introduction by Lord Russell of Liverpool. Translated by Constan- 
tine FitzGibbon. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 255). 

Both the above books are concerned with the subject of violence. In March, 
1920 the Black and Tans were first sent to Ireland with the avowed aim of 
making that country ‘a hell for rebels to live in’. Mr Bennett’s impartial book 
is the first detailed account of this sad and sorry episode in Anglo-Irish rela- 
tions. It must be borne in mind throughout, however, that the Irish were 
fighting for the liberty of their native land; and that in the first year of war 
against England the Irish Republican Army had killed at most 26 people, 18 
of whom were policemen. In the meantime in England advertisements 
appeared in the newspapers asking for men ‘prepared to face a rough and 
dangerous task’: three months later, in Ireland, now, the force became 
notorious as the Black and Tans. 

From then on raids and round-ups were an everyday occurrence in Dublin 
and Cork; tanks and armoured cars patrolled the streets: it became a battle 
between Patriots and Peelers. In Cork, Lord Mayor MacCurtain was 
murdered by men with blackened faces. During those days ‘dinner was served 
as usual in many Unionist houses but with a revolver laid in each place as an 
addition to the cutlery’. In the meantime, borrowing a weapon perfected by 
the Suffragettes, the prisoners in Cork Gaol began a hunger-strike. 

The man responsible for the I.R.A.’s campaign of violence was the charm- 
ing, alarming Michael Collins. A man with a price on his head, he cycled 
every day from his Ministry of Finance offices to his Intelligence Office at 
No. 5 Mespil Road, where this hunted man sat calmly working behind lace 
curtains, a revolver on his desk. Occupied on his own affairs, he cycled openly 
about Dublin, secret papers hidden in his socks. He was never caught, and 
lived to become in Ireland a legendary figure. Mr Bennett adds: 

There was, indeed a farcical undertone to this struggle in spite of the many 

terrible things that were done on both sides. Racing went on uninterrupted 

even in the most savage phases; gunmen on the run, soldiers and Black and 

Tans, priests and Orangemen enjoyed the sport together without distur- 

bance .... Hostilities ceased for Dublin Horse Show week. It was possible 

for Anglo-Irish civil servants to find out, by discreet inquiry, whether they 
were on the list for assassination, and therefore have to remain immured 
in the Castle, or whether they could safely live at home. 


Cork was the chief centre of disorder: its citizens went wearily to bed at 
night to the sound of exploding bombs, rifle fire and the yells of trigger-happy 
Black and Tans. In London, Lord Mayor MacSwiney was reported to be 
sinking: a French newspaper’s headline was 
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“Bravo, I’ Irelande heroique — Bravo Le Lord Mayor de Cork !” 
In calmer mood, the Daily Telegraph wrote: “The Lord Mayor of Cork con- 
demned himself to death for the sake of a cause in which he passionately 
believed, and it is impossible for men of decent instincts to think of such an 
act unmoved.’ 

No such words of exoneration are applicable to Rudolf Hoess, the notorious 
Commandant of Auschwitz extermination camp, in which some three 
million Jews were murdered. During the time that elapsed between his arrest 
by the British in March, 1946 and his execution by the Poles in April, 1947, 
Hoess was ordered by his captors to write his own autobiography. It is this 
document that forms the substance of this strange and terrible book — no less 
strange and terrible for the misleading normality of the early pages, describing 
a lonely childhood, a passionate love of nature and of animals — an affection 
so great, this, that unable to bear separation from his pet pony, Hoess some- 
times brought the pony upstairs avith him into his bedroom. Listening one 
evening to his father’s account of the lives of missionaries, he decided that he, 
too, would devote his life to helping other people in their difficulties. This 
is perhaps the moment to stress the fact that those responsible for the publica- 
tion of this book have been able to ascertain that all the facts therein given are 
absolutely reliable: even in the condemned cell this strange man was ‘a most 
conscientious official drafting a thorough detailed and accurate report of 
his life’s work’. (Incidentally, the royalties from this book go to the few — the 
pitifully few — survivors from Auschwitz.) 

Nine appendices to his autobiography were drawn up by Hoess. The first 
is entitled The Final Solution of the Jewish Question in Auschwitz. There Hoess 
states that, summoned to the Reichsfiihrer SS, he was told by Himmler, 
‘The Fithrer has ordered that the Jewish question be solved once and for all, 
and that we, the SS, are to implement that order.’ Hoess thereupon 
returned to Auschwitz, to discuss ways and means of mass extermination 
with that official Jew-baiter, Adolf Eichmann. They decided that this could 
only be done by gassing, since it would be quite impossible to kill by shooting 
the large numbers of people expected: they discussed, therefore, the killing 
of people with exhaust gases in lorries; the killing with showers of carbon 
monoxide while bathing, as sometimes done with mental patients in the 
Reich; finally, however, they discovered a building ready-made for their 
purposes, in which it would be possible to kill about 800 people simulta- 
neously with a suitable gas. In 1941, a secret order from the Gestapo ordained 
the weeding-out of the Russian Politruks and officials, who were elsewhere to 
be liquidated. Hauptsturmfiirhrer Fritsch crammed the underground cells 
with these prisoners, and — himself protected by a gasmask — discharged 
Cyclon B. gas into the cells, killing the victims instantly. In the beginning 
this gas, a preparation of prussic acid, was used for the destruction of vermin 
only: it was not long however before the decision was made to use it for the 
mass extermination of human beings. After a transport of g00 prisoners was 
gassed there it took several days to cremate the corpses. In the winter of 1942- 
43, two large crematoria were built, capable of cremating about 2,000 bodies 

in less than 24 hours. When a strong wind was blowing, the stench of burning 
flesh from this man-made inferno was carried across the countryside for 
miles, causing the whole neighbourhood -— in defiance of the official counter- 
propaganda, to talk openly of the burning of the Jews. 
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Hoess then proceeds to give details of the extermination process as he saw 
it in Auschwitz. 

Jews selected for gassing were taken as quietly as possible to the crema- 
toria, the men being separated from the women. In the undressing room, 
prisoners of the special detachment, detailed for this purpose, would tell 
them in their own language that they were going to be bathed and de- 
loused, that they must leave their clothes neatly together and above all 
remember where they had put them, so that they would be able to find them 
again quickly after delousing. The prisoners of the special detachment had 
the greatest interest in seeing that the operation proceeded smoothly and 
quickly. After undressing, the Jews went into the gas chambers, which 
were furnished with showers and waterpipes and gave a realistic impression 
of a bath-house. 

The women went in first with their children, followed by the men who} 
were always the fewer in number. This part of the operation nearly always | : 
went smoothly, for the prisoners of the special detachment would calm} 
those who betrayed any anxiety or who perhaps had some inkling of their” 
fate . : 

The door would now be quickly screwed up and the gas ienenediionill 
discharged by the waiting disinfectors through vents in the ceilings of the” 
gas-chambers, down a shaft that led to the floor .. . . It could be observed: 
through the peep-hole in the door that those who were standing nearest. 
to the induction vents were killed at once. It can be said that about one= 
third died straight away. The remainder staggered about and began to 
scream and struggle for air. The screaming, however, soon changed to the 
death rattle and in a few minutes all lay still. 


Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget — lest we forget! 








